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INTRODUCTION 


Gipsy languages: A linguistic analysis, issued as No. 22 of the 
-Panjab Umversity Indological Series, describes, from the linguistic 
angle, the dialects spoken by the several nomadic tribes of India. A de- 
tailed survey of these languages had been made by Sir G. A. Grierson 
in Vol. XI of his monumental ll-volume Linguistic Survey of 
India (1903-28), which was effectively summarised, “subsequently, 
by Dr. Siddheshwar Varma and issued in three volumes by the 
Vishveshvaranand Institute (1972-76). While the said Summary was 
in press, it was decided to issue some of the more important sections, 
also, separately, for the benefit of scholars interested in individual 
language families. The present publication stems out of this decision. 


It has to be pointed out, in this connection, that the different 
Indian Gipsy tribes do not have any organised language worth the 
name. Most of the tribes use the colloauial tongues of the districts they 
reside in or move about, to speak to the local people, but in order to 
exchange ideas, mutually, they have developed secret argots, based on 
the home tongue of the tribes, However, those tribes which have not 
developed an argot, as indicated above, often have a dialect of 
their own. 


In the following pages an attempt has been made to identify 
the dialects and argots of some of the more important Gipsy tribes of 
India, such as Odki of Andhra Pradesh etc., Sisi of Panjab etc., 
Kolhati of Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh, Girodi of Belgaum in 
Maharashtra, Kaiijari of Uttar Pradesh, Dom of Assam and Bengal 
and Qasai of Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh. Towards enabling a 
comparison of the differrnt Gipsy dialects, a table of standard words 
and sentences have also been supplied towards the end. 


Asin the case of the three volumesof the Summary, by Dr. 
Varma, of the Linguistic Survey of India referred to above, the 
present reprint has also, been seen through the press with care by Dr. 
S. L. Dogra, Asstt. Librarian, and Dr. Trilochan Singh Bindra, 
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Lecturer, in this Institute. While acknowledging the services of these 
two scholars in the above regard, I also desire to put on record my 
thanks to the staff of the V. V. R. I. Press for the careful printing 
and nice get-up of this publication. 


K. V. SARMA 


Vishveshvaranand Institute, 
Panjab University, 
Hoshiarpur, 

September 1, 1978 
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GIPSY LANGUAGES 


INTRODUCTION 


The name ‘Gipsy’, which it has become customary to call all 
migratory tribes, found all over India, representing various trades 
including jugglers, acrobats and thieves, does not imply any con- 
nection between Indian Gipsies and the Gipsies of Europe. The 
word Gipsy, which is, as is well known, a corruption of Egyptian; 
was originally applied to those well-known migratory tribes who 
began to make their name known and feared in Europe in the 
15th century. The word has then also come to be used to denote 
other people of similar migratory habits, and this is the sense in 
which it has been used in the survey. The Gipsy Janguages are, 
accordingly, dialects spoken by the vagrant tribes of India. 

[LSI p. 1] 


Languages. The information available about these forms of 
speech is limited. Many speakers of Gipsy tribes simply speak 
the language of their neighbours. Others are bilingual or even 
multilingual, adopting the speech of the district where they 
happen to stay in all their dealings with outsiders, but retaining 
a peculiar dialect of their own when talking among themselves. 
For this latter purpose many of these tribes have also developed 
a secret argot, which they commonly call Parsi, ‘Persian’. These 
argots have nothing todo with grammar, but are based on some 
dialect, which may be designated as the home tongue of the tribe. 
Moreover, such tribes as have not developed any artificial argot, 
often have a dialect of their own. Asa consequence of the mig- 
ratory habits of these tribes, their languages are to some extant 
mixed. Where the base is comparatively uniform and practically 
identical with one definite tongue, such dialects have been dealt 
with in connection with that form of speech, viz., the Dravidian 
and Bhil languages, while the rest are being described in this 
section. [Lsī pp. 1-3] 
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Classification. "The Gipsy languages can be divided into two 
groups, (1) ordinary dialects, (2) argots. Odki comes under the 
former group and Sasi, Kolhäti, Garodi, Kanjarī Dom and Oasäi 
under the latter. These have been described in the following 
pages. 


The traditions of these tribes, who speak these dialects point 
towards Rajputana or Central India. The peculiarities of their 
pronunciation and grammar also corroborates this. The existence 
of a Rajasthani element in so many Gipsy dialects may be taken 
as an indication that they have abandoned their old speech, a 
Dravidian form, and adopted an Aryan tongue within an area 
where Rajasthani was spoken. ` [Lsi pp. 5-7] 


Argots. The Indian Gipsy tribes have a common origin is 
further strengthened by a consideration of the artificial argots 
which some of them have developed. It is the common practice with 
the artificial argots all the world over to disguise common words 
by means of transpositions and change of sounds. These argots 
are chiefly used by criminals and disreputable individuals for the 
sake of secrecy. Their nature is, however, quite the same as that 
of the various kinds of play languages which we are accustomed 


to consider as desultory results of children's fancy, 
[LSI pp. 7-8] 


Indian Argots. Most Indian argots are artificial tongues 
which do not convey one meaning to the initiated ones and an- 
other to outsiders, but which are simply unintelligible to those 
who have not learnt them. For instance, acertain amount of 
peculiar words are used which are not found in ordinary speech, 
e.g. lug, to die, is used in Sasi, Kanjari and Dom; Rhum, 
‘month’, is used in Kolhati, Sasi, and Garodi. Again, consider- 
ing the fact that ethnologists describe the most important Gipsy 
tribes as Dravidian, some of the words seem to have a Dravidian 
origin, e.g., Sasi baunna, Kolhati bona, ‘gold’, with Tamil pon : 
Sasi kudra, ‘a horse’, with Tamil kudirei: Kanjari khedo, Oasäi 
kheda, Kolhati rheda, ‘house’, with Kanarese khéda. Moreover 
the interchange between hard and soft sounds in Sisi, Kolhati 
etc., the disaspiration of aspirates and aspiration of unaspirated 
sounds in several argots, the frequent use of relative Participles, 
and so on in Kanjari may be mentioned in connection with Dravi- 
dian relationship. 
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Most words in the Indian argots are not peculiar to them, 
but belong to the common Aryan vocabulary of India. They are 
then adapted for use by various means of disguise. Thus the 
transposition of sounds plays some part, e.g, Sasi kabra=bakra, 
‘goat ; chdmi=mochi, ‘shoemaker’. More common are changes by 
means of prefixed or suffixed syllables, e.g, in Sasi kha-kal, 
‘famine’: dha-gal, ‘neck’; the syllables kha, dha have simply been 
prefixed to the ordinary words. In some cases the same additions 
are used in the same way in more than one argote Thus, k or g 
is common after verbs ending in vowels orin h in Sasi, Kolhati, 
Kanjari and soon; additions containing an r are common in 
verbs in many argots. 


The denomination ‘Gipsy’ does not imply any connection 
with Gipsies of Europe. These latter have originally come from 
India, and it is well known how they resemble the Indian Gipsies 
in appearance and habits. Their language shows many points cf 
correspondence with the dialect of Indian Gipsy tribes such as 
Doms, e.g. European Gipsy gajo, ‘gentile’, Sasi kajja ; European 
Gipsy jukel, ‘dog’; Kanjari ihukil ; Sasi chhukal, bhakal, Kolhati 
dhokkal. The language of the Gipsies of Europe, however, points 
towards the extreme North-West of India, and the prevailing 
opinion among the Scholars seems to be that they have nothing 
todo with the Indian tribes whose dialects are here under con- 
sideration. [LSI pp. 8-11] 


ODKI 


The Ods are a wandering tribe who are found all over India. 
The majority of the Ods are found in South India and are stated 
to speak a patois of Telugu. We have no sufficient information 
about the dialect of the remaining Ods. The Ods were probably 
from the beginning Dravidians and spoke a form of Telugu. Later 
on, a comparatively numerous section seems to have spent a 
considerable time in a locality where the prevailing languages were 
Marathi, Gujarati and Rajasthani. It is of interest to note that 
the Ods of Northern India are only found in the west, from the 
United Provinces to Sind. So far we know their language every- 
where contains a strong Marüthi,element, and it seems likely that 
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their North Indian home must have been in North-Western 
Dekhan. 


It is a mixed form of speech containing elements taken from 
different sources. As in the case of Gipsy languages of Europe 
these elements are important as showing the route by which the 
tribe must have wandered. They are, however, to a great extent 
so perspicuous that it is unnecessary to enter upon a detailed 
discussion. It will be sufficient to draw attention to some of the 
most important features. 


Marathi affinities. The Marathi element is particularly strong. 
Thus, the neuter of strorg bases ends in & or Zas in Marathi, 
Strong masculine bases end in 4, plural z; thus, ghord, 'horse' : 
ghore, ‘horses’. The terminations of the genitive are cha, chi, cha, 
The past tense of verbs add la termination : thus, gala, 'went', 
marla, ‘struck’. Compare further the imperative plural in a : thus, 
awa, ‘come’: the infinitives in g and na; thus, kahii, ‘to say ; 
mārnē, to strike’, and so forth. Such forms hail from districts 
where Maräthi is not a home tongue of the population, 


Gujarati-Rajasthani affinities. Several of the usual termi- 
nations in Odki do not agree with Maräthi but with Gujaräti and 
Rajasthani. Such are the suffixes ë of the agent and n& of the 
dative, both of which are also found in Mälvi ; the ablative in ti ; 
the locative in mä ; forms such as he, ‘I’ (compare Gujarati, Malvi 
and Marwari hu) chha, se and hē, 'is. The Gujarati element is 
strongest in Gujarati districts such as the Panch Mahals and 
Ahmedabad, but is also apparent in other districts. 


Features borrowed from languages other than Marathi and 
Gujarati have more of a local character. ^A [LSI pp. 32-33] 


SASI 


The Säsis are one of the best known criminal tribes. They 
commonly use the word bhattü (in the Panjab) or bhàta (in 
Saharanpur) to denote themselves. They are most numerous in 
the Panjab, especially in the districts of Gurdaspur, Amritsar, 
Lahore, Gujranwala, Sialkot and Gujrat. 
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The Sisis are to a great extent migratory, and their dialect 
differs according to locality. Thus, the Säsis of the United 
Provinces apparently speak Hindostani, while the dialect of their 
coulins in the Northern Panjab is closely related to Pafijātī. A 
consequence of their migratory habits is also the use of forms and 
suffixes belonging to different vernaculars by the same Säsis. Thus, 
in the dialect spoken in the Northern Panjab we find the genitive 
formed by adding a suffix g@ or ka as in Hindostani, while the 
suffix of the ablative is tha, which reminds us of Gujarati. The 
use of an oblique form ending in -à of weak nouns, seems to show 
that there is in Säsi an element, a substratum, which does not 
belong to Panjab, but rather more to the South, where we approach 
the Rajasthani and Marathi areas. 


The following is the brief grammatical sketch of the Sasi 
dialect spoken in North Panjab. It might be characterised as 
intermediate between Panjabi and Hindostani. 


Pronunciation. Vowels are pronounced as in Panijäbi. Short 
vowels are sometimes so shortened as to be almost slurred (indi- 
cated by the sign”) : thus, bappa-g%, ‘to the father’. A short vowel 
before a double consonant in monosyllabic words becomes half 
long (marked by adding an accent above the vowel) but usually 
remains short if new syllables are added; akkh, ‘eye’ ; bapp, ‘father’, 
but bappa-ga, ‘of a father”. The accent marking in words such as 
dtā ‘coming’: chata, ‘wishing’, denotes a peculiar lengthening of a 
long vowel, which has no parallel in Pafijābī. The pronunciation 
of consonants is said to agree with Paiijabi. 


Nouns. There are two genders, the masculine, which is also 
used as a neuter, and the feminine. The oblique base of masculine 
nouns ending in -i, -4 and consonants, and of feminine nouns ends 
in -4, their case of the agent in -ē. The nominative plural is like 
the singular in the case of masculine nouns, while feminines end 
in -ž. The oblique plural ends in -2. Masculine nouns ending in 
-a change their 4 to 2 in the oblique case, to ë inthe case of the 
agent, to ë in the nominative plural and to @ in the oblique plural. 


The common case suffixes are, —dative gu; ablative thd ; and 
genitive ga, fem. gi, plural gid. The usual Hindēstānī suffixes, 
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dative ko, ablative sé, genitive kä, ki are used instead in Gujarat, 
Gurdaspur and Sialkot, and in the United Provinces the inflexion 
of nouns is the same as in Hindostani. 


Pronouns. Some of the pronominal forms are: haz T ; ham, 
‘we’: tau, thou: tam, 'you' ; mērā, 'my ;* mhara, ‘our’: tera, 
‘thy’ : tuhara, ‘your’; ča, ‘this’ ; uh, oh ‘that’. 

Verbs. The common verb substantive is höna, ‘to be. It* 


present participle is hota, ‘being’, and its conjunctive participle 
hoika, having been. The present tense is formed as follows : 


Singular Plural 
1. haz ha 
2. hai ho 
3. hat hat 


The past tense is singular masc. thiyya, fem. thiyyi; plural 
masc. thiyya, fem. thiyyid ; or siyya, fem. siyyi ; plur. masc. sīyyē, 
fem. sivyiä. 


The verb substantive is largely used in the conjugation of 
ordinary verbs. 


Present tense. The old present is conjugated like the present 
tense of the verb substantive ; thus, hau mara, ‘I may beat’, The 
present tense is formed by adding the present of the verb 
substantive to the present participle ; thus, ham martë hä, ‘we are 
beating, we beat’. Several compound tenses are used as a habitual 
present. Such are hau marta hoiä hai, ‘I am being beaten’. 


Past tense. The ordinary past tense is identical with the past 
participle passive: thus, hau gaya, ‘I went. The past tense of 
transitive verbs is a passive form, and the subject is put in the 
case of the agent ; thus, hamö maria, ‘by us beaten, we beat’. 


Future. The suffix of the future is -£rd, preceded by an -n- 
in the first and second persons singular and the first and third 
persons plural. The regular future forms of marna, ‘to beat’, are: 


Singular Plural 
1. marangra marangré 
2. marangya māraģgrē 
3. māragrā marangre 


and marang, indeclinable for singular and plural. 
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Similar forms are found in Mandeäli, Sukéti and Bilaspur. 


Imperative is formed as in Panjabi and Hindostani. 


The suffix of the infinitive is -na : thus, marna. ‘to beat’. The 
present participle ends in -t@ as in Hindöstäni ; thus, marta, 
‘beating’. The past participle is generally formed as in Pafijabi ; 
thus maria, ‘beaten’, though Hindöstäni forms, such as gaya, 
“gone”, also occur. 


Passive forms agree with Panjabi and Hindēstānī ; thus, hau 
maria jatta haz, ‘I am beaten’. [LSI pp. 49-53] 


The Säsis, in order to be able to converse with each other 
without being understood by outsiders, have like other criminal 
tribes in addition to their real dialect devised a criminal variation, 
an argot or ‘thieves’ Latin’ which they themselves call Farsi. 
Persian. This is not, however, a different dialect, but identical 
with the common speech in phonology and grammar. It is based 
on the ordinary dialect and consists in changing individual words 
so as to make them unrecognizable. As in the case of European 
Argots, it contains a number of peculiar words, probably picked 
up from various sources, most of which cannot so far be satis- 
factorily explained. 


The greatest portion of the vocabulary of this tribe consists of 
common words changed or disguised in various ways. The sounds 
of a word are often transposed. Thus, we find kabra instead of 
bakra, ‘goat’. The most common device of disguising words is to 
add a syllable in front, and this addition often entirely supersedes 
the beginning of the word. Thus by adding kha to the ordinary 
Säsi word das we get khadas and finally khas both of which are in 
use in criminal Sasi. Similarly we find bal, khabal and chabal, 
‘hair’. 

K, kh, and g are sometimes added before vowels; thus, kodmi 
—admi, ‘man’, khassi=asst, ‘eighty’, gupahi=sipahi, ‘soldier’. 


N is a common substitute for various sounds; thus, nali 
chali, ‘forty’ ; nori—chori, ‘theft’. So many other sounds are used 
to disguise the ordinary forms, but their choice is arbitrary and it 
is impossible to detect any,rules regulating the choice between 
them. [Ls1 pp. 60-63] 
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The Kolhatis are a tribe of rope dancers and timblers in 
Bcmbay, Berar and the Hyderabad State. They also call them- 
selves Bhatco, which is identical with the Sisi word bkattt, ‘a 
Sas! man’. The corresponding Kolhati feminine bhatani means 
‘wife’ and is identical with Säsi bhatani, 'a Sisi woman’. It is 
tempting to infer a closer relationship between Kolhati and Sāst 
from this, and indeed an examination of Kolbati shows that it is 
a dialect of the same kind as Säsi and connected forms of speech. 


With regard to phonology we may note the frequency with 
which consonants are doubled, while the preceding vowel is often 
long or half long; thus, akka, ‘one’: khogga, ‘house’. Other 
phonetic features are of less significance. 


The inflexional system is mainly the same as in Paijabi-Sisi. 
We may note the frequent a-termination of the oblique form of 
masculine bases ending in -1 or a consonant, and of feminines, an 
important point of agreement with Sisi: compare bheta-me, ‘in 
the field’. In Akola we find the Gujarati termination -o in forms 
such as bapo, ‘fathers’, khoggo-ma-si, 'from-in the house’. 


The case terminations are broadly the same as in Hindostäni, 
viz, agentive -nZ ; dative, -ku, -ko ; ablative -së, -51; genitive -hā, 
-ka, kid, locative -ma. 


With regard to pronouns we may note hä, ‘I’: ham, ‘we’, in 
Akola. In Buldana, Ellichpur and Chanda, we find mē, mī, T' : 
compare Maräthi. | 


The conjugation of verbs is mainly the same asin Panjabi 
and Säsi. [Lsī pp. 71-73] 


Like the Criminal Sisi the Kolhatis also use an artificial 
language for disguising the words of their language. There are in 
frst place some peculiar words such as kaiji, 'woman' ; khogga, 
'house' ; tummi, ‘head’. Common words are disguised in various 
ways, asin other argots. 


A consonant is often prefixed or substituted for the initial. 
Gutturals are usedin this way in words such as kajeta=beta, 
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‘child’ : bhūt=ūth, ‘camel’. -A palatal is often used as a substitute 
for a labial. Thus, chada=bada, ‘big’, n is common substitute ; 
nān=chād, ‘moon’; nat=jat, ‘caste’. Sometimes words are also 
disguised by means of additions at the end. Thus, gh has been 
added in gogha, ‘went’: a palatal has been suffixed in banchi, 
‘sister’ : ta in bapta, ‘a father’; v in dhor, ‘two’, and so on. 


[LSI p. 76] 


GARODI 


The Garodis are a wandering tribe of jugglers in the Belgaum 
district. Their head-quarters are said to be at Miraj near 
Kolhapur. Their dialect is based on a mixture of Hindostani, 
Rajasthani and Marathi. Thus, the nominative of strong mas- 
culine bases ends in -o in the singular as in Rajasthani and 
Gujarati, though we also find ramna, ‘goat’, as in Hindöstäni ; 
The plural and the oblique bases end in -g asin Hindēstānī ; 
compare lawde (but also lawdo). ‘sons’; bhawute-k@, ‘to a father’. 
The genitive ends in -kö asin Rajasthani. In the periphrastic 
present we find lugu hi. ‘I am dying’, as in Méwati, Malwi, and 
Méwari. The past tense of the verb substantive is chho as in 
Jaipuri. Marathi forms are mi, T ; lawda, ‘a child’ ; the common 
emphatic ch, and so on. 


Like other Gipsy tribes the Garodis try to make their speech 
unintelligible by using strange words or else by disguising ordinary 
words in various ways. Some of the unusual words are aldi, 
‘whip’; bonga, ‘gold’; dhayti. property ; kaja, ‘man’. 


Ordinary words are sometimes disguised by means of a simple 
transposition of the sounds; thus, dabo, big. In many cases a 
consonant has been prefixed or substituted for the initial of a 


| word; thus, kh in khadmi, ‘a man’; khūpar, ‘above’. ch, j 


izh are used instead of b in some words, such as chulawu, to 
call’: julatt, ‘a cat. Consonants are also added at the end of 
words. Thus, ch in kanēchī, ‘eye’; t in ghörto. ‘horse’. 

[LSI pp. 82-83] 
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KANJARI 


Kanjari is spoken bya people called ‘Kanjar’, subsisting on 
hunting or making mats of Sirki reed. ropes, brushes for cleaning 
cotton yarn, collection and sale of the roots of khaskhas grass 
etc. The Kaniars largely adopt the language of their neighbours. 
Some of them also make use of an argot as is the case in most 
of the other Gipsy dialects. It is spoken in the districts of Aligarh? 
Farrukhabad, Etawah. Sitapur and Kheri in U. P. and Belgaum 
district of Bombay Presidency by some of the members of this 
tribe. As the language spoken by these people in the above 
district agrees in so many particulars that it can with justification 
be said that they speak a separate dialect, which is, however, 
not a clearly defined form of speech, but a mixture of various 
languages, which seems to be old and to have acquired a certain 
degree of constancy. 


The inflexion of nouns in many respects differs from 
Hindēstānī. The oblique base of weak nouns sometimes ends in 
-à; thus, garā-sē, ‘to the neck’ (Aligarh). Similarly the oblique 
plural ends in -a or -@; thus, rarsž-sē, years from’ (Sitapur). 
Such forms agree with Marathi, the singular ones also with 
Bihari and the plural ones with Rajasthani. An -0 is often added 
-to weak bases and kept in the oblique form; thus, bihāro-mē, “in 
the property. Ordinary Hindostani forms are used as well. 


The case suffixes are mainly Hindēstānī. The dative suffix 
-ku, -kū, -kö also reminds us of Dravidian. 


In many instances we find that the final o of adjectives is 
often kept before an inflected noun; thus, ochho batrā-nē, "by 
the younger son’ (Etawah). 


The pronominal forms uro-na, ‘by him’; igal, ‘this matter’: 
ar, biro, ‘he’: vo, ‘thou’, and similar forms remind us of the Dravi- 
dian: compare Tulu, ir, Kui and Old Telugu, ira, ‘you’ ; Gondi, 
or, ‘he’, etc. 


The conjugation of verbs presents some peculiar features. 
There are several additions tg the base which do not appear to 
modify the meaning. Thus, r, wad, war gr bar are added ; lugai-r-0, 
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‘he beats’ : bat-war, ‘dividing’. Broadly speaking the conjugation 
of verbs is the same as in Rajasthani. In the past tense, however, 
the termination is -0 and not -yö ; thus, karo, ‘did’. The s which 
occurs in several forms such as dis, ‘gave’; lakhais, ‘said, belongs 
to Eastern Hindi. In future we find s forms in Aligarh and Sitapur 
and g forms in Farrukhabad and Belgaum. Cf. bahsü, ‘I will say 
(Aligarh); jāwāgā, ‘I shall go’ (Farrukhabad). 


Kanjari seems to possess a participle the characteristic ele- 
ment of which is d. Thus, tildo ‘giving’; maddo, ‘dying’. Such 
forms are used as present and also as past participles. They are 
also contained in verbal forms. Thus, lugdau, ‘I die’; aughado, 
‘he is coming’: anda, ‘I come’; hando, ‘was’. This -d appears to 
be connected with -d suffix of indefinite present participle in 
Dravidian languages. One of the forms of the corresponding suffix 
of the past participle in Tamil is -ndu. 


Kanjari contains some peculiar words of the same kind as are 
found in similar forms of speech. Such as lug, ‘die’ ; jh n kil, ‘dog’: 
kājaro, ‘man’ ; nimani, ‘water’. Some of the words have a Dravi- 
dian look. 


Like other tribes of the same kind the Kanjars use certain 
devices for disguising their words and making them unintelligible. 
The beginning and end of words is often changed. K, kh, t, th, d, 
y and | and some other sounds are prefixed in some words; thus, 
ko in kohath, ‘hand’; takhni, ‘eye’; rahnao, ‘put on’; lakhars, 
‘said’. The common suffixes used at the end are r, gor, gh, eto or 
ētho and zlo; thus, aogh, ‘come’; papēto, ‘sin’; maletho, ‘sin’; 
dubela, ‘two’. [LSI pp. 96-102] 


DOM 


The Doms or Domräs area menial caste and are numerous 
in Assam, Bengal, the United Provinces and Kashmir. They do 
not possess a dialect of their own, but use the speech of their 
neighbours. However, in the districts of Saran and Champaran, 
aspeech called Domra used by them, is an argot based on the 
current Bhojpuri of the districts, with a tissue of Rajasthani and 
Hindostani, To the latter belong forms such as the case suffixes, 


GIPSY LANGUAGES (1.8.1. 


dative -kö, genitive -ka, -kī, -kē ; strong verbal forms such as 
kihnas-nā, ‘to say ; kaha, ‘said’; lega, ‘began’, etc. Cf. 
Rajasthani reminiscences we may note the termination -a in the 
oblique singular and in the plural of strong masculine bases : thus, 
kajwa-ke du cheta, two sons of aman’. Most verbal forms and 
generally speaking, the whole grammatical system, -however, are 
Bhojpuri. l 


` As in the case of other. similar argots there is a certain 
number of peculiar words. Such are; baura, ‘boy’; tēpar, cloth; 
tawā, 'went', and so forth. Commonly, however, ordinary Aryan 
words are used but disguised by means of various changes and 
additions. Occasionally we find transposition of sounds, as in 
dhanarphul=karanphul, ‘ear drop. More commonly we see that 
a consonant is prefixed or substituted for the begining of a word. 
Thus, kog—ag, ‘fire’, bhabal—bal,.'famine' ; chéta=beta, ‘son’; 
nuta=juta, shoe’; ropi=topi, ‘hat’. 


The argot shows a marked predilection for changing the words 
by means of additions after them. The numerals two and follow- 
ing add an -ēm and we got dulēm, ‘two’; satēm, ‘seven’. A 
common addition is also -tu ; thus, görtu, ‘food’. 


Many different additions are made to verbal bases, and the 
conjugation of verbs therefore has a puzzling appearance. If we 
abstract from stray forms such as khasuaita=ata, comes ; dēgh- 
luarse — diya, gave, the most characteristic addition is -4. This 
-u can be added alone; thus, kih-u-ate, ‘I will say’; kar-u-li, 'I 
did’. In some cases it is preceded by an s; thus, di-su, ‘gave’. 
A very common addition is -uar; thus, char-uar-e, ‘to graze’. 
There are probably numerous other devices by which the words 
are disguised. [LSI pp. 143-146] 


QASAI 


Qasai or Qasab is the name of the butcher caste. The word 
is derived from Arabic gasab, ‘to cut. The Oasāīs have been 
reported to speak separate forms of speech in Karnal and Belgaum 
districts, which agree in so many points thatthe two can safely 
be described as one and the same form of speech, which is an 
argot based on Hindostani, 


xi} 
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The peculiar appearance of the Qas@i argot is, to a great 
extent, due to the extensive use of strange words. Asin Kanjari 
dialect of Belgaum many of the numerals are Arabic such khammas, 
‘five’, Arabic khams. N 


Numerous other peculiar words occur, such as adal, ‘put’ ; 
batla, *rupee’; gauna, ‘to get’; hidap, ‘take’ ; kajili, ‘afternoon’; 
Rhunsa, ‘starving’ ; nakati, ‘sin’ ; nirga, ‘water’; tuluk, ‘sleep’, and 
so forth. 


In comparison with this extensive use of peculiar words, the 
disguising words, the disguising of common ones by means of 
additions in front or atthe end plays a much smaller röle in 
Oasäi. 


Among the prefixed elements we may note k in kāndhū, ‘a 
Hindu’; jh in jhora—thora ; min mid, ‘a village’; 1 in lipra, 
‘cloth’, cf. Hindostani kaprā. Of the final additions -2 is in 
bulka ; -t in hatota, ‘hand’; nin akonya, ‘eye’; lin bandal: wad 
in batwad, ‘sit’. i [LSI pp. 156-158] 
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English 


one 


two 
three 


four 
hand 
foot 
head 

a father 


of a father 


to a father 
two fathers 
I am 

thou art 
he 1s 

we are 

you are 
they are 


I was 


thou wast 
he was 

we were | 
you were 


they Were 
I shall be 


GIPSY LANGUAGES 


LIST OF SELECT STANDARD WORDS AND SENTENCES 


Odki (Cuteh) 


ba-cha 


bā-nē 
dön bā 
hē sē 

tū sī 

sū sē 

ami su 
tami sawä 
su si 


hé s la 


ta sila 
sU sila 
ami si! 


tami sil 


hé havi hé 


havine 


Sdsi (ordinary) 
ëk 


sir 
bäpp 


bappā-gā (-gë, 
-gi, -sia) 


bappä-gä 
do bäpp 
hai hai 
taŭ hai 
uh hai 
ham hä 
tam hö 
uh hai 


hat thiyyä (or 
siyyä, etc.) 


tati thīyyā 
uh thiyyä 
ham thiyyé 
tam thiyyé 
uh thiyye 
hati hongra 


[L.S.I. 


Kolhati (Akola) 
bék 

dhor 

thér 

nyār 

hotta, kohot 
paw, gona 
tummi 

bapta 

bapté-ka 


bapté-ku 
dhor bāptē 
hii hé 

tu hé 

o he 

ham he 
tam hē 

ve he 


ht thiya 


tu thiyä 

6 thiyä 
ham thiyé 
tam thiyé 
vé thiyé 


hä hongda 


xi] 


LIST OF SELECT WORDS 


IN THE GIPSY LANGUAGES 


Kanjari (Sitapur) 


bek, khakēla 
dubela 

tibéla 

chabēlu 

kohat 

gurärä, gurara 
mur-hela 
bap-helo 
bap-hela-ka 


bap-hēlā-kū 


dubélu bap-hēlā 


mai hughū 
tai hughē 
wo haughé 


ham haughé, mai hughū 


tai hughé 
wo haughé 


mai hudo 


tat hudo 


wo htidö 


mai hūghasē 


Kanjari (Belgaum) 


ekkan 

jand 

dhalla 

araba 

hattēto 
gundale 

$115 

ekkan bapo 
ekkan bapo-ku 


ekkan bäpö-ku 
jand bapa ü 
mai hë 

yö hë 

ë hë 

hamé hé 

tumé hé 

o hē 


mai hando 


yo hando 


& hands 
hamé handä 


tumé handä 
o handa 


mai howungo 
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Qasa 

ekkan 

jand 

dhalla 

arbi — 

hatotä 

gudäle 

Sir 

ekkan baba 
ekkan bäba-ka 


ekkaņ-bābā-kU 
jānd bābā 

mai thārtaū 

tu thārtaū 

une thārtaū 
ham tharte 
tume thārte 
uno thārte 


maī thārtā-thā 


tu thārtā-thā 


une thārtā-thā 
ham thārtā-the 


tume thārtā-the 
uno thārtā-the 


mai thakunga 
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GIPSY LANGUAGES 


English Odki (Cutch) 

I beat hë mare së 

thou beatest t0 mari si 

he beats sü mare sē 

we beat ami märä sü 

you beat tami mara sawä 

they beat su mari sī 

I beat mē marla 
(past) 


thou beatest te märlä 
(past) 


he beat tönö märlä 
(past) 

we beat ami marla 
(past) 

you beat tami marla 
(past) 

they beat taiyé marla 
(past) 


3 
' I shall beat HĒ miri 


Säsi (ordinary) 


hati marta-hai 
tall marta hai 
uh marta hai 
ham marté hä 
tam märtö ho 
uh märtö hai 


mai maria 
tai märiä 
un märiä 
hamö märiä 

as - 
tamö märiä 
uni unö märiä 


haŭ marangra 


LL.S.I«: 


Kolhati (Akola) 
t 


hù märtä 


tū marta 


6 marta 
ham martë 
tam marte 
ve martë 


mē-nē marya 
tē-nē marya 
un-né märyä 
ham-né märyä 
tum-n& märyä 
unh-né märyä 


hä märang 


XI) LIST OF SELECT WORDS 


Kanjari (Sitapur) 


mai lugaird 
tai lugairö 


wo lugairö 


mai lugaodo 


tai lugaoghis 


wo lugaoghis, lugais 


mai lugaosu, mai 
lugaoghasi 


Kanjari (Belgaum) 


mai kutwār6 
yo kutwärö 

ē kutwärö 
hame kutwārē 
tumé kutwārē 
5 kutwārē 


mai kutr6 
yo kutro 

é kutro 
hame kutrā 
tumē kutrā 
5 kutra 


mai kutungo 


"—m R 


17 
Qasai_ 


mai ghádtaü 
tU ghadtait 
une ghadtail 
ham ghädte 
tume ghädte 
uno ghadte 


mai ghädyä 
tü ghädyä 
une ghädyä 
ham ghadya 
tume ghadya 
uno ghädyä 


mai ghädhunga 


[LSI pp. 178-213] 


